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■are has had its shore of problems 
ruggle for equal voting rights much 
odicol electoral base. The recent pri- 
. ■ selecting gubernatorial candidates 
was one in which our observers witnessed 
such ocfions os the passing out of whiskey 
to vogortts for the price of voting for an 
opponent whose sole platform was opposition 
to aN forms of open housing, (the guilty 
candidates for this action included the Ku Klux 
Klan, The Notional Stotes Rights Parly, The 
Fighting American Nationalists, among 
others.); actual threats of physical violence, 
in clear view of local police and voting offi- 
cials, to potential voters for their votes; the 
dubious disappearance of several thousand 
ballots after the precincts had closed, just fo 
mention several typical illegal acts of that 
grand American institution: the urban poli- 
tical machine 

These actions should not surprise anyone 
who considers his design as radical; they 
have been, and will continue to be, symbolic 
of the American political picture. But now a 
new phase of electoral piracy is evolving out 
of o seemingly democratic decision of the 
Supreme C^ourt, thai is, the redistricting of the 
entire nation to the one man-one vote imoge 
of the court. I will discuss the importance of 
such corruption in terms of urban politics, 
which of course, most will agree, is the focal 
point of obtaining electoral equality. 

Until the recent redistricting order was 
handed down, the big city machine had us- 
ually one of two choices on districting. District 
fines could be drown to include large white 
neighborhoods with perhaps a quarter, a 



pressway was 're-routed" to spare a popular 
golf course to instead pass through an area 
of poor whites and blacks, hopefully to force 
these people out of the city so their pressing 
demands for better living conditions could 
be ignored. But the bourgeois whites are the 
ones migrating to the suburbs and the cities 
are becoming increasingly black. The Esta- 
blishment is being confronted with embar 
rosslng situations such as the Watts rising; 
white councilmen ore being unmasked for 
the docile racists they are. tn such cases, 
the recruiting of "leading Negro citizens" is 
required to deceive their own people into 
believing that concessions have been mode, 
while In fact being controlled from the sha- 
dows by white politicians. 

The Court decision is contesting these con- 
ditions by giving the vote on on equal basis 
to the poor white and, more importantly, to 
poor blocks. Baltimore, a city in which 45% 
are black and described as a potential "riot- 
city", Is a prime example of the difficulties 
in redisricting. 

In October of 1964, the U. S. District Court 
ruled that the City Council Resolution on 
Councilmanic Redistricting, known as modi- 
fled Plan X, was unacceptable because the 
overage voter registration per district devia- 
ted by more than 15% and because the sug- 
gested new boundary lines were not based 
on population. In conclusion, the court also 
ruled that another City Council election could 
not be held until an acceptable plan wo; 
submitted to the voters of Baltimore as a 
Charter amendment in November, 1966. 
This will be accomplished on November 8 
when the choice will be made between the 
City Council Plan (Charter Amendment A} 
and the Modified Bard Plan (Charter A mend- 
third, moybe even a half, of a black ghetto) ment B). In January of last year, Mayor 
in the some region. Hut rarely would a coun- 
cilmatic district encompass an entire large 

Orack ghetto. By gerrymandering fhe ghetto 

info two separate districts, districts which are 

contiDtlcd Wy wVitt* mo'(ort«»» dollfa»rat«ly, 
ilv»\r\o» *>Yifcc¥* uvj carnluHy conl rolled by 

whites, expert in "power politics", potential 
black power has been reduced to practically 
nil. This situation has been responsible for 
the increasing hold of the large urban center 
by the Democratic Party in many areas fot 
well over a century. It is a leading foclor 
in the selection of school boards, "urban 
renewal" projects, municiple courts of a wide 
variety and other facets of the Establishment's 
"civic interest". Recently in Baltimore on ex- 



McKeldin and ihe President ot 
Council, Thomas D'Alesondro, *■ ■ ■ 
pointed a Commission on Pediatric 
recommend c-. ■■■■■ 

th nor« '_■■■■■■ 

mission was untitled the Bai>' 
named after its chafrmoi 
College. The commission itself was composed 
of various "leading cttiiens" and four City 
Councilmen. May of 1965 saw the Bard Com 
mission submitting its recommendations to 
the City Council for approval. Thegestofthe 
recommendations was that blacks would be 
given a higher plurality per district under 
the new districting proposals The City Coun- 
i | | (Continued on page 21 
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our MAN on the DRAFT 



N. Y. ANTI-DRAFT CONFERENCE 

The conference opened with on address by 
John McDermott ol VletReport. Emphasizing 
the necessity to attack the draft from many 
sides, he outlined the history ol anti-con- 
scription tradition in this country. Given 
that such trodltion is relevant, he advised 
that we seek allies in the professions, chur- 
ches, etc., and stressed that we shouldn't 
get caught in the bog of working for demo- 
cratic reforms in conscription. As an alterna- 
tive, he suggested building a mllltloolour 
own, a counter militia. 

The second speaker was Prof. Melman of 
Columbia. His major thesis was that a new 
ruling class runs America. This ruling class 
controls industry thrulndustry'sdependence 
on war contracts which must be approved 
by the Pentagon. It is in the power seekers 
of tbe Executive branch and the Pentagon, 
the managers ol the largest economic enter- 
prise, that Melman finds his new ruling 
class. Their Categorical Imperative is "to ex- 
tend decision power", sell more goods, con- 
trol more people He theorizes that power 
is the end in llselt (or this clous and that Ihe 
classical definition of the primary nt>«d of 
the capitalist system lo maximize profits n 

. 
. in>*lm, Mvlmati 

Irairl ond the wage-price 
a examples of the extension of 
power over the lives of more mil- 
lions of Americans. In fact, to justify calling 
those In power o NEW RulingClass, Melman 
contended that their Interests could be in 
contradiction to the 'old' rulers. Thus, the 
Vietnam War is being fought to extend the 
decision power of our new ruling class. 

The huge increase in the military estab- 
lishment is an increase in power for its own 
sake. The application of military and econo- 
mic power channeled thru or residing in the 
state has no purpose other than power for 
its own sake. 

A few major problems developed in the 
question session. 

If the new ruling class of government 
bureoucrals is motivated by a desire to 
extend its decision power over more people, 
how does one account for the tremendous 
predominance of the military? Why didn't 
these guys develop such agencies as Wel- 
fare Conservation, etc.? This would have 
increased their decision power over all the 
recipients, job holders ond contractors of- 
fected by the increased scope of these pro- 
grams. Further, how is one to account for 
Ihe use of this huge military power in some 
places and on some sides (like Viel Norn 
and the Dominican Republic and Harlem], 
but not in others (for the Angolan, Rhode- 
sian and South African Blacks)? 

While Prof. Melman pointed to the growth 
of power in the State machinery and its use 
in non-Constitutional ways, his conclusion 
that this is explicable In terms of Adlerian 
power-for- its-own-sake mollvations seems 
not to be warranted. While provocative, he 
seems fo mistake extended powei In ihe 
service ot definable interests for a new 
Ihing in itself, separole from its goals. Now, 
he says, the stole no longer represents the 
f. of any ruling closs; it has Irons 
formed itself and serves Its own power 
needs which can be in basic contradiction 
to ihe needs of the "old ruling class", of the 
owners of Ihe means of production. 

In the question period, several of ; 
present sketched a briL-f outline of post 
World Wor II American dynamics which 
integrated Melman 1 ! points on the rise In 
governmental and military power Info the 
classical (read Mnmton) analysis. Brk. 1 
World War brought the American c<j< , 
economy out of a deepening depf 

itroy and weaken the oth*>r 
existing great Industrial powers, while Mov- 
ing ours intact ond gi 
fended with American capital a 
..editor Vnsl or of Its . 



the U S during the Wor, which their few 
holders sought to Invest at the hlghoslavall- 
oble profit rate Generally, this turned out 
to be Western Europe, and increasingly, 
the over -ex pi oiled "under-developed" colon'- 
ial notions that Britain, Fronco and Japan 
either last or were too weak to hold. Domes- 
tically, the war's ond found a areoter pro 
dudfVl capacity, with o domestic market 
Insufficient to absorb Its products profitably. 
The existence of a huge military compta 
was thus convenient to drain off "excess 
capacity" and to stoff Ihe Increasing foreign 

COnimilinenK to r ,.'l, .1 .m.ktdl I..|,.,l 1( „| 

in a rapidly growing worldwide system of 
neo-coloniol domination, It Is within this con 
text that the real growth ol autonomous 
power in the Pontagan and the Increasingly 
unconstllutlonal exercise of executive power 
con best be understood. That is, American 
copitallsm increasingly Is bated on neo- 
colonialism in an epoch of colonial Libera- 
tion Movements, of World Revolution. As 
our government becomes increasingly en- 
langled in lasf ditch, huge mobilization* to 
meet this fid*, we should expect increasing 

roprowlon of pnaplo v\,., .,l\.i,, 1 ,i i.. ,\..,\ 
\eriga thnta prUi.Oi Ill W_. >„ 
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Segal 



INVESTIGATE WAR 



ie« to Defend Jeffrey Sega! 
Roosevelt University. Room 202 
430 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6060S 
Phone WA 2-3580 Ext. 356 

It Student Jeffrey Segal wos sentenced recently to a four-yeor prison term, 
'da that he neglected to report for induction. The sentence is to begin December 
■ 

n hied a contientioos objection form, outlining his ethical objection to war, but 

fed#rol district court fudge James Parsons refused to consider it in making his decision 

io legal means of ensuring consideration of his CO application by th 

e Service. 

According to George Pontiles, Segal's lawyer, the sentence was the horshesl he hoc 

>er encountered. Parsons mode it plain fhol he was departing from his usual proctto 

short sentences to draft cases when he meted out the four-year sentence to 

t« maximum sentence is 5 years and & 10,000 fine. 

inly, according to the Chicago Tribune, the judge customarily sentenced draft 
icoses to either two or three years. However, Parsons suggested he was using Segal 
example of what will happen lofuture draft cases. He mode it clear that the horsh 
■ n not strictly given on the basis ol Segal's case alone, bul rather because of 
js os the rising number of draft cases in Parson's district. Most of these cases 
entail moral objections to war. 

An important political implication becomes apparent when one realizes that Segal was 
_ full time stoff member of Students for o Democratic Society (SDS) at the time of his 
c -- est one and a half years ago ond was involved in organizing in opposition to rhe war 
in . ft Nam. He is the first full-time organizer in opposition to the war to be sent to the 
penitentiary. Hence, a precedent has been set in the length of the term, and student 
political leaders opposed to the *or must now feor prosecution for their beliefs. 
A defense committee has been established to help Segal fight the system that is perse 
itfng him for his beliefs and using him as an example for other outspoken dissenters. 
The purpose of the committee is to gain support for Segal, particularly in the form of 
financiol aid. An appeal has been filed and money is needed for lawyer's fees, legal 
costs, boil fees, etc. 

Segal is unable to raise enough money on his own to facilitate appeals procedures. He 
had been grantedacitychauffer'slicenseenablinghim to drive a taxi, but the city license 
bureau cancelled his license after the sentence was made public. Hence, your support is 
needed. We must light this case to prove that intimidation will not silence our mos 
deeply-felt ethical convictions. No matter what your political persuasion you must support 
the right of a man to hold these convictions without intimidation on the part of the stole 

Segol is a former studentbody president at Roosevelt, chairmon of the Student A 
Board, ond o member of the Green Key honor society. He was a full-time member of 
il »\oH of Students for a Democratic Society ond served as its acting 
i- is presently the copy editor of the Torch. 



iOW TO INVESTIGATE WAR PROFITEER- 
ING IN YOUR COMMUNITY (following from 
BLOOD MONEY, published by the NCCEWV 
420 W, Washington, Madison. Wiscl 



interested fn: — 

[Nome 



becomi 



ig a sponsor; 
Address 



working on itn> defonsi 
phone 



jal's home address is: 2726 Mildred, Chicogo. Illinois 6061 4 



o Modest but 

Revolutionary Proposal for 
Reforming the University 



Arthur J. Field, Sociology 
Wayne State University 

I hove read with greot interest Carl David- 
son's article in NLN on Student Syndicalism, 
and the responses which hove followed it. 
All of the analysis and action proposals only 
remind me that there is really no way of 
saying anything that is both brief and useful 
about education in o democracy. Thus, the 
grading system may or may not be the major 
impediment to liberal and free education; 
I suspect that at most schools it is a minor 
problem ond, ot ony rate, much depends on 
how grading is done and what students, 
teachers, and others think grades mean. Stu- 
dent governments are, indeed, generally 
weak, but, again, .ospe-ct that they reflect 
student bodies quile accurately and, In any 
case, they can be, and often have been, made 
agencies lor constructive change. Whether or 
not students are bored probably depends at 
least as much on the students as on the 
teachers And so forth. 

May I propose to SDS Chapters across the 
country something that I hove suggested to 
the Wayne State Chapter which I advise? 
The proposal grows out ol on analogy '. tee 
between the unorganized poor and the un- 
organized college student, that they lock I. 
nanclal power ond legal authority but have 
the power of numbers ond, wh«n orgonlxed, 
mmt to embarrass and inform What 
oee ft that every chapter undertake 
■ '-hensiv* program of course and tea- 
cher »- valuation based on a clear K 
ory of democratic education. 
■"j of course and teacher evaluations 
"«*>, bul ii would be new ond oven 
m far beyond the usual 
i ly trivial questions of whether rea- 
iHKlk rl.-orly, or have we 1 1 -organ tied 



notes or annoying mannerisms. I suggest, lor 
example, that we ask whether, in appropriate 
courses, teachers tolerate disagreement from 
the students, encourage cooperative study, 
use available teaching aids, grade non-com- 
petitively according to clear standards, and 
so forth. We might also ask whether teachers^ 
moke themselves available for consultation* 
with students, whether they actually asslstj 
where assistance is needed, os in term papers 
and whether they appear to be seriously 
concerned with how much students learn. 

There is no question that such a question 
noire would be complicated to construct. In> 
struction techniques in Physics, French, En 
gllsh Literature, and Sociology must diffei 
considerably. In many cases, for example 
evaluating textbooks, faculty assistance would: 
be necessary. In some coses, alternate leor 
ing methods, e.g., Independent study and* 
coperalive study, may be equally suited lo; 
democratic education. Perhaps it would be! 
best to begin with liberal arts courses only, 
or even more narrowly, social science cour- 
ses. They seem to be the onM tnoitc*n*roll> 
involved in educating students for free ond 
mature adulthood, ond Involve mortr Iwutvi 
ot education theory of Interest to SDS than, 
say, the physical sciences- 

I believe that my suggestion has. Ned tBfc 
porlant virtues. First of all, II would force 

our people to think critically ^nd realliHoaliy 

obout what ihey wan) universities lo be and 
what, given the principle of college < " 
for everyone, they con ever hope to be. Se- 
condly, awell-done survey would be perhaps 
the only document SDS could peuil 
lisli that EVERYONE on the campus will 
read and discuss, it the crltei 
were mode crystal clear und lully |tl 
would lead to com 

changes. 



Step I, Defense contracts are listed in o 
number ol ploces: a. The indexes for the 
New York Times or the Wo/I Street Journal 
have references to airplanes, missiles, ship- 
building, US armaments and defense (AF, 
army, navy, mariens), Vietnam, and geo- 
graphical areas (e.g. Ohio) b. Military mag- 
azines such os Air Force and Army, Navy 
and Air Force Journal. Technological mag- 
azines: Rockets ond Missiles, Air tine Pio'of, 
Business Weeli, Aeronautical Engineering 
Review. Aero Digest. 



Step 2. Once the name of a company 
receiving a federal contract for the produc- 
tion of military materials, etc, is known, 
additional contracts received by that cor- 
poration from the Federal Government con 
be discovered by using: a. Moody's Indus- 
trie/ Index (found in most major libraries, 
banks, savings and loan associations) is 
utilized by looking in the index under \ 
corporation, contracts, or gov't controcrs." 
It will refer you to a page where you will 
find the amount of the more recent contracts 
ond what type of goods, etc, the contracts 
were for. Also by watching for references to 
other pages (in the above cited page) which 
will indicate other contracts granted by the 
Federal Government to that same corpora- 
lion, b. Funk & Scott (found in most mojor 
libraries is utilised by looking at the white 
pages where notations about magazine art- 
icles about the corporation (under its name) 
in will be listed: the re- 
w*|| took tfke-Jr comm 
JtV 1 
it the i lore 'he abbreviations 

.i Comm. -Journal ol Com- 
jo to the relevant journal or 
newspaper and see if the article discloses 
■■■"i tracts, etc. 



Step step is to attempt to 

find out rf the corporation has offices - 
main offices, manufacturing facilities, bron- 
uijr state, county or town by 
using Thomas Register of American Menu- 
fcicru'crs. Vol. IV, This will list manufacturers 
alphabetically. Once you locate the com- 
pany you are after, you will note the fol- 
lowing information 

the addresses of the corporation -- home 
office, major outlets, factories, etc. 

the subsidiaries of the corporation or pa- 
rent of the corporation and where located 
. what the company makes (products, es- 
pecially note the types of military products! 
, officers of the corporation (in your com- 
munity you may find that these officers are 



importoni community personag** 
boards, know- 
charities, or churches which oppcti? 
and the Itke'i. 

Step 4. After you hove a list o* corpora- 
tions or subsidiaries located in your home 
area, you will wont to know whoi i 
profits these corporations on 
whether they hove increased because a* 
the war. This can be found in Standard and 
Poor. Look in the index under Ate 
of the corporation, tor example' G.E. page 
E-4. Information on G. E. will be found 
on page E-4 under Profit Margins; N«t 
Income as a % ol soles, tompcs.iV 
come os o % of sales, profit margins, opero 
ting Income os % of sales, ond net income 
Or try Moody's Indus trials, looktno 
company nome in the index ond looking for 
the page reference there for "earnings 
This will direct you to the poge for: console 
dated earnings, net profit, and net prohi 
after taxes. Usually, you will discover that 
the profits will be greater for like peric 

of time in 1966 than in 965. 



Step 5. To find out what percentage 
profits are due lo war Contracts, look Star 
dard fiV Poors Corporation, hSe 
which is o weekly stock report 
telling you how these corporations end 
industries are faring Look in the cumutati' 
index under aerospace, etc. This will di 
you to the proper page. Also Funk & See 
[see step 2b) may lead you to artides 
fleeting profits on war contracts by th* 
privately owned corporations 

With this kind of information in hand yau 
have on effective organizing de i 
reaching people in your community about 
the Vietnam wor. The war con be mode 
more real lo them by showing spe, 
how much rhe wor is costing fht? c 
citizen ond that this none) 
into the pockets of the forge come: 
•heir -commvjn ■ 
'hoi your research is accurate so voui ao- 

peai is irrefutable 

■ ■ 



HEY! 



i Austin Committee Against the V. 
(Viet Nam needs pictures -*Hl 
Sto reprint in the form erf 6"xlT* pi 

t*leose osk around volt local memb, 
or uncopyrighted pictures 
&>scone3-can be U, 5 atrocities or unhappy £ 

I'ainous-lookinij , ' 
Sdefdlioted jungles, spilled ricsj 
Vsuitable for printing. We plan to pi 
Ssell 500 of these posters to member- 
^group ond local SOS to put up in public^ 
■'ease send os many as you can§ 
$Jspare. Sent to: 



Austin Committee Against 
the War .n Viet Nam 
P. O. Box , | 

■ 



what about the DRAFT? 



by Richard Ross 
Mlddlebury, Vermont 

The termination of the Draff Low on June 
30, 1967 may represent some sort of unique 
opportunity for us, It only happens every 
four years, and this time there is o special 
National Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service soliciting student and other opinions. 
On Jan. 1 It will make its recommendation 

to LBJ. Unless this is only a tronrfor at 
which have already been made, it might be 
worthwhile for us to submit a position paper 
to this Commission. 

Fol instance, just what is »Uf uttitude to- 
ward universal national service", apn 

increasing rOVOI BUM 
ciety masterminds? In a pamphlet published 
by the Conference on National Serv It 
66), NY I PS 

favoring exemption from military draft 
grounds of "service to democracy' Can we 
"build* for Uncle Sam while 

'In dtvfsl -I labor looks highly suspicious. 

In NLN (7/8/66) then. Is the short ■ 
oriented 'SNCC-SDS ' 

to the House Armed Services Committee. Ihis 
document ii other 

I 

i < programs. We need 
a brooder analyals ol the etfeel 



fion on our nation and the *■ B 

The Universal National Service scheme 
may entice young ond old idealists andhope- 
tully make |ust about v> -,<\ under 

the big draft umbrella. Yet, it confuses the 
intent ol ca 

. 
and civilian power. The enlistment of young 

ogrotl* 

of the federal Levioth,- 

■ 
men! of independent so 
blocs. Universal Notional Service ^culdaV 
Ifi the appeal ai--J 

Have we an alts 

-e courage of 
Stokely Cormicbael and 
rather thoi 
we any subttituti 

■ 
■ 

votives oppost.' u. 
setup, tti- 

strainge bedfelL" 

■ ■ 
■ ■ 
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of meeting of SDS mem b ers plan- 
* me NC »o be held In California 
b*K-een Dec. 27fh and Jon 1st. 



Doug Norberg of MDS, Los Angeles is talk- 

1 administration al UCLA about using 

(heir facilities of Royce Hall The cos! would 

be S"50 deposit for 5 days, hours 9 AM to 

II PM. Some of this would be refunded. 

No decision will be mocfe until Doug finds 

out if we can use dorm facilities on UCLA 

campus. If unavailable, comps around LA 

wiH be looked into. The NC will definitely 

not be held of either Stanford or in Mexico 

as proposed. Roy Dohlberg is looking into 

the possibilily of meeting in Son Francisco 

or Berkeley. A decision on the meeting place 

will be mode as soon as possible, hopefully 

this week. An estimated 500 will attend, 

housing facilities will be needed for about 

200. 

The workshops will be broken down into four 
divisions: Labor Movement, Developing a 
Third Party, Campus Organiting ond Com- 
munity Organizing. 



WORKSHOPS UNDER LABOR MOVEMENT: 



Economics of employment in the U. S. 
What ore the conditions under which labor 
reforms ore possible. 
Labor ana minority groups. 
Labor organizing either ol point of produc- 
tion or point ol community 
Labor constituents 
Consumer organization. 



People to contact to speak at above work- 
shops on Lobor: Steve Max, John Fuerst, 
Lee Webb, Joel Guyer, Dan Knapp of S.F. 
Slate, Humboll State SDS chapter, UFWOC, 
Fred Schmidt at UCLA, Art Carsons of UCLA, 
Slan Aronowirz Labor projecl -c/o New Eng- 
land Regional Office, Louis Valdei orid Gary 
Bickel who also has o friend who should 
speak, ask him. 



WORKSHOPS ON DEVELOPING A THIRD 
PARTY: 

Electoral Politics 

Third party constituency 

Forces thof make up the Democratic Party 

Community political organizing 

History of Third Party failure 

Failure of pluralistic politics. 

Peace campaigns that recently occurred 

Leff liberal reactions within the Democratic 

Parry 

Suggested speakers for the above work- 
shops: Mike Ansara in Boston, Roy Dohlberg, 
Ed Moritz, Pierre Mondel, Ken Jennings, 
Mike Honnon, Marshall Windmiller, John 
Hoogue, Don Rothenberg, Eli|aTurner,Mork 
Comfort, Clark Kissinger, Charlie Kapper, 
Jim Weinslein, 

WORKSHOPS ON CAMPUS ORGANIZING: 

Educational reform attempts, academic and 

student control. 

Student unions. 

Free University and Experimental colleges. 

Draft and Viet Norn war. 

College as related to U. S. economy. 

Junior colleges. 

Are students agents of social change? 

What con bedonewith other establishments 

on campus? 

Underground student governments. 

Suggested speakers for the obove: Mike 
Kindman, Art Kunkin, Terry Cannon and 
Delfina Voralo. 

WORKSHOPS ON COMMUNITY ORGANIZ- 
ING. 



SPEAK SPANISH? 

In the November .ssue of The Movement, I reported briefly on a community organiza- 
tion in Chicago known as the Latin American Defense Organization. LADO emerged from 
the dissatisfaction with eslobllshmenl-oriented leadership that attempted to quiet ond 
sfiffle the Puerto Ricon community following the summer rebellion 

LADO is real ond it grows due t a hondful of capable Puerto Ricon and Mexican or- 
gangers as well as a complex of unchanging oppressive conditions that exist in the 
Puerto R.can ghetto. Yet, like most organizing efforts, It suffers bath a lack of funds anrj 
shortage of full-time organizers. 

The need for Spanish-speaking organizers is urgent. The first priority is for Puerto 
Ricans, then Mexicans, then Spanish speaking whites. If you con assist by coming giving. 
leads on people or funds, please contact Obid Lopez immediately c/o LADO '306 N 
Western, Chicago, Illinois. Phone 384-3323. 

For freedom, 

Michael James 

JOIN Community Union 



HELP! 
HELP! 



Poor White. 

Urban Phenomena 

Community action groups. 

Students in their relationship lo poa 

cGrrtrtMJiViVl**., 

Urbanization of Appalachia. 
Teen-age organizing. 

Suggested speakers for the obove: 
Floyd Hunter, Dee Gorton, Casey Hoyden. 
Mike James, Ed Hamlet, DickMogldoff, Renie 
Davis, Ida Casido, Corol McEldowney, 
Hamish Sinclair, 

The first two doys will be devoted lo the 
National Council and the last threedayswill 
be for works hops including REP, we do not yet 
know what they hove planned for their time. 



DECEMBER STUFF 



A couple things on functional conferences. 
The purpose of having the NC after the 
December Conference is to make it possible 
for us to implement ideas that the confer- 
ence brought out through programmatic re- 
solutions. If the California Committee 
decides that the NC shall precede the Con- 
ference, they hove decided that nothing 
concrete is to come out of that conference. 
I would point out thot to have the NC first, 
ond then !o have workshops on specific 
stuff (Lobor Organizing, Community Organi- 
zing, Campus Organizing, and Electoral Poli- 
'hlch tend to demand some sort of 
resolution which would deal with implemen- 
tation of a program is self-contradictory. 
Now then: What does the proposed 
agenda, consisting of explorations of the 
above-mentioned topics, soy about the 
needs of sds? 1 1 seems to say the same things 
that hos bwun said al NCs, conferences, 
ond conventions for quite some time. This 
'hat either the situations in the four 
ctreos mentioned are to fluid that wc must 
Cgn»rn ourselvei with them perpetually, 
'ins that we have not yetadequatefy 
dealt with them If the latter Is the cose, 
ason to expeel thot they will 
be adequately dealt with this December. 
"ii, do we talk obout? 
are a couple possibilities open. 
Those ol us in the national bureaucracy 

• need for the discussion of 

■ only currently lundlon- 
lew York, Niagara, and 

: . . 

p conference. We 

■ ...,:■ ., 

. Need lot on Ideology, or 
^^^B*s of 

pick out 



forces for social change implies the exi stance 
of an ideology, which implies a way of 
looking at things which calls for lots of com- 
mon experiences which Is something we don't 
have. 

If common experiences are what we ore 
otter in the immediate fulure, we can have 
a very unstructured thing where everybody 
meets their friends for a couple of days 
and bullshils, which might be nice, but would 
hardly do anything constructive for Ihe 5500 
people who wouldn't be there. An alterna- 
tive to this is to spread ourselves out over 
lots of topics, os the proposed agenda would 
do, which would be very much like what 
we've done before without any great suc- 
cess. Rather than spread ourselves out like 
that, we could concentrate on one topic- 
soy electoral politics. Why this? First of all, 
it's right after the elections, and people will 
have fresh analyses of different campaigns 
in different areas. In addition to this, Cali- 
fornia is most representative of the current 
political scene in America, with the most 
milltanl onH-worrior in the House and a coun- 
ty which elected a known Blrchcr to Ihe 
state senate within 50 miles of one another. 
It would also be interesting lo examine the 
Brown-Reagon thing and the subsequunl 
destruction of the liberal realpolitik. Since 
people won't seriously talking about what 
we should do in '68 for 8-10 months, there 
won't be any pressure on us to do anything 
specific, ond we can consider Ihe general 
Idea of whal electoral stuff Is and whal 
l 1 1 :.ponse lo that should be. This way, 
we can have an Indeplh Ihing on the elec 

, and the NC will be tree to 

consider badly needed structural reform 
uiid altar dull (tuff. 

. , , Maik Kli.-iirK.in 



R.E.P. is looking for three devoted, competent people: 

( V J be ***£* pdor ^ as "tabhshed b V *e REP directorate is a person to fill the rol* 
o airmailing entrepeneu," This job includes a certain amount ofcorrespo de nee I 
occasonal writing of brochures, helping organize the small mailings that volunteer's dc 
from the office and setting up Jhelargerones thot will be done thru a malllr and "vera 
rate permits ' "^ *"" *""" ^ * VO,U "'"' -■— * *•*■ on b^ 

(2) The second staff priority is a full-lime chapter correspondent. This person would advi, 

pie to prepare it) that was relevant to unmet chapter needs ( ° f "** 

(3) A staff person is needed to take charqe of operations nf r. fuii a-7\ l i> » . 
tickets. He must be instrument qualified with 2,000 hours of flying time, 

woSlorR P E e p Q ' S ° W ° n ° PP ° rtunity ,D do some ^ucational and intellect 

RADICAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

225 E Liberty 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Phone 761 1320 



DECEMBER STUFF 



-i feting of the SDS National 
'ill take place this year in northern 
California, ot a site as yet undetermined 
but probably within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco The dotes tentatively set for this first 
west coast meeting ore 26 December to 1 
January. The meeting will be combined with 
a membership conference and two questions 
have arisen with regard to scheduling ond 
content of the NC and conference. Chapters 
ond individual members should write the 
N.O. with their opinions. 

The first question is that of time. People 
in California felt that many eastern N.C. 
delegates might have to leave early in order 
to return to school. Roy Dohlberg has pro- 
posed a schedule roughly as follows: a west 
coast gathering on 26 December, followed by 
the NC meeting on the 27th ond 28th (with 
a carryover to (he morning of Ihe 29th if 
necessary). The membership conference 
would then begin on the afternoon of the 
29th ond continue thru the 31st, with a carry- 
over on the morning of the 1st of January 
if possible. Given the character of Bay Area 
New Year's Eve celebrations, I would per- 
sonally remark that It's highly unlikely. 

The arguments for this scheduling arrange- 
ment are twofold. First, the problem of dele- 
gates who must leave early to report back 
to schools whose winter quarter begins on 
2 January. Second, some people (especially 
national office staff) have felt that it might 
be nice to leave a conference teeling nice, 
instead of In the strungout mood which is 



the usual aftermath of N.C. plenary sessions 
bucking a time deadline. The arguments 
against are likewise twofold. First, that dis- 
cussions in the membership conference may 
well prove fruitful for N.C decisions Second, 
many people would rather travel 4 -6,000 
miles to attend an interesting conference 
than o dull NC r if it's a choice. 

The second questions is thot of conference 
content. A tentative suggestion has been 
made that the conference be an in-depth 
study of California politics, on the assump- 
tion that those politics, ratherthanbeingthe 
"great exception", are in actuality both a 
microcosm ond o forecast of national politics. 
Thus the primary focus would not be on the 
"peculiarities ' of California politics, but on 
their underlying content and on the ques- 
tion s of electoral vs. nonelectorol action 
independent action vs. collltions, etc., which 
they raise. The argument against this is that 
the topic, however it is actually treated, wl I 
present ot least o semblance of parochial- 
ism sufficient ro turn easterners off the idea 
of traveling so far. "Why should I travel 
3 000 miles to hear about California? Need- 
less to say. comment on this is most im- 
mediately and urgently needed. 

I'd |ust like to add a personal note. I think 
It would be very nice If people who wanted 
things token up al the NC would send m 
little notes to NLN beforehand, so we could 
have most of our business before us in 
writi ng. II would save a lot of long speeches, 
ond we mlghtevengettolmportontbu.mess. 
-Tom Gondii 
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MISSOURI 



by Gordon Burnslde 
Columbia Mo 

llicy Sigal'l CoingAway 
ii mlks about the political ups 
and do*«i o' o radical uncle In the- old 
bedroom hongs a picture with two 
tides. During bud times - the Harding or 
McCarthy years, say - a visitor would see 
.. . j| painting) lots of cows, moun- 
tolns, rosy-cheeked nymphets, etc But In 
good times the CIO thirties - the cows 
are tumt'd toward tine wall and one sees - 
uming of the Winter Pa/ace! 
SDS chapters behave much like Sigol's 
. -. lhere are good uaieni and bad; the 
chapter mat Is hyperactive this year may be 
despairing and paralyied the next Hope- 
fully, a realistic appraisal of our present 
effect on American foreign policy and heavy 
emphasis on internal educotlon and cadre- 
building will chunge this pattern and lead 
ro a chapter memenfum, and thence to a 
9\ ••ment. 
Af the moment the University of Missouri 
SDS, heretofore a rather Isolated and inef- 
fective group, hait turned Its cows to the 
wall As of November we're all rathe ramai- 
»ur success. MU SDS has asked ma 
to send NIN this report to show eastern 
and western chapters that ilmnr- am be 
done out here in the cornfields. Possibly 
seme of our experiences may be useful to 
others. In general we think - we know from 
experience - that news of regional success- 
es is good lor the morale of the movement 
ai a whole 

MU SDS ha* been organiilng around o 

-nth* ago SDS members 

, -^frumenta! in s*»ttln<) up a union foi 



,,.!, 



REPORT 



an apartment just off campus; a bright new 
mimeograph and stacks of mimeo reams 
were installed; plans were hurrldly bid 
for a student- faculty sympathy ifc lk«j Ii trflef 
ting and organising captains were chosen for 
every dorm, For two weeks SDS members 
dropped out of school. 

In the midst of all this there occurred 
two incidents that complicated what had 
been a fairly simple trade-union issue. (I) 
At a SDS anti-war rally an ex-Marine mem- 
ber, Vernon Urban, burned his draft card. 
The campus was shocked and SDS won 
derod how this would affect It's union alli- 
ance. Silence from 45's leadership. 
Individual 45 members began to stop us 
In Hie street and ask "Why?" "Because . . 
"we said, and they stayed to listen imil talk 
it over. (2) The October Issue of the liberal 
-SDS publication Columbia Free Press fea- 
tured an article exposing the University's 
antiunion policies and making anologios be- 
tween trade union organising and ..ludenl 
movements. For the first time In the history 
of the Free Press campus ond city police 
banned the lule ol ihe nitniM-im 
blatently discriminatory 1889 ardi n Bnt 
against unlicensed peddling, Willi this Ihl 

University had really blown Iti eeel Ihe 

odded free speech issue brought ev in 
dents into the union coalition 

Thus, as the October 26 sink, i 
drew near, the University found itself op- 
posed by Its employees and hSell Teamster 
and Laborer allies, a large ami 
SDS mochine, ili 
ment, and a student b 
voted as it had i 



Fftffated with the Laborer's Intei notion 
at, AH-CIO as local 45, Public Servla 
Employees. The President-Business Agent, 
ii Monthly Review - oriented socialist, and 
the Secretary-Treasurer, a former Minute- 
man and Bircher, were both SDSors. (I only 

mention M.niH-tliiii i ,-.| ii.. ■ I ■.■ 

give you some idea ol the heterogenl 

our group; I understand from others that it's 

rather extreme.) Student SDS.' 

posts. Because the President took pan In an 

i> demonstration we held Ihl 
leadership was, late in spring 
red-bolted by local Rightists I'll K'i<-i|.-> ih, 
sordid ond complicated details and ju 
that, while he still maintained large support 

he. President retli 

rmi of office lapsed the other 
SDS officers lefl the) l lobs, laigely becauso 
they had also sin school 

So, until this Septem! iad com- 

■■hi the labor movement, 
On September |4,Loc«l45 members, strong- 
er bui . i-d by the rea tl ma 
University, tu< 

| going out on strike. Within 36 hout I 
a court restraining order was brought i 
the union, the men went back to woi k and 
both sides settled down to at iry stale- 
mate 

Bui the union, and SDS. knew thai luch Q 

stalemate ol any length would moon Hi. end 

ol Local 46 Both began to planfoi a second, 

-irlki: In the tallowing week, 

SDS come out with a strong endorsement 

ll. ' '..■ til, ,M,J|,, ■ 

government ond |h« local AAUP, to do Ihe 
same. Friends ol SDS in the two organua 
lions dratted resolutions that urged the Uni 
versify to recognize and bargain 
both the professors and Ihe studunl poll II 
rarely eager to oppose the odmlnl 
st ration, passed the resolutions by wide 
margins. The resolutions passed, no! be- 
cause the sandbox politicians andprotetsors 
we-re pi tU. j wanted i" 

keep the University open, and because Ihoy 
were convinced that 45, 
I ll down. 

....,..■: 

ron ond explicit alliance between 45 
h local 45 set 

■ 
■ 

■ n worker* 
ng would 

■ . 
■ 
■ 









week-end beln c 
Board of Curat' 

.■„ enlng i rh< ■ 

rhi I in alors had maint 

forbidden L>> law ■oiu* 

in their Mondir. 
presumably red-! 

i.,, 
union os ii bai |Qi 
And where d. 
■ 
the floi'i 

■ ■ 
that while "as we all 
are good people" th< was at 

ftltl 
■ 
But a large number of 45 member-. 
Ibbift, ll i lie some meeting they 

took up a big colli 

A ■ ■.■■■- i 

local union leadei hip, Imp I ■■■ iihSDS's 

oi-gani il 

to take on the tOlll Hi him 

me employees. 
So ibis time SDS will remain involved in 
iboi movement. But we also want to 

■■:■■ ill till Himlil llllOI'l'- 

iii id. beginning Vi i plan to 

"OK, now 2,500workersshorepowei wiihihv 
Curators, But 18,500 students still hove no 
control over University policy." MU 51 
culled •' Roy iom.il Studenl Powet" Conlei 
ence for the Thanksgiving holiday. Dele- 
gations are expected from Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, ond from other student groups (in- 
cluding YAF) ill Ihe Uiiiv.-i mIv c'I Ml! ,oun 
(Extra-regional SDSers are also, of course, 

invited. For more specif h Inform in write 

Mike Lottmon, 302 Bass Ave. or Gordon 
Burnslde, 408 Hltt, Columbia, Missouri. Call 
Burnslde, 442-808.) Discussion is expected 
to center around Nebraska's and Iowa's 
(ond our probable ) Campus Freedom De- 
mocralic Parties, Davidson's studenl -.\ ndlee 
Ii ,.,. ,md Ihe relationihTa ol itudont move- 
ments to corporate llberalll ^ social 

revolution. 

Because of ihe union movement, Bfltl 

ll 1'iogram, ond u no* hjppj we have 

to decil wllli .i lii. i . I'll I Ii ■■ 

■ ii Ihl cgmputi MU SDS now has over a 

Ii bod members. Such a loig" B r ' 

proved to be both unwieldy and rather un 
demon ..ii I nice 45 was re.. 

. . ponton 

eously around ullu-i issues; we ni 

. . . 
peace candidate committees 
Our i ■ however, ore labor 

SDS i'uld ap 
oxper- 
■ 



RADICAL ANALYSIS 

of 
DRAFT CONFERENCE 



by Brent Kramer 
Chlcogo, III. 
The draft Is, with little* doubt, one of the 
most undemocratic Institutions In the United 
States. Congress, Itself not representative 
of the millions of young men exposed to 
the draft, set major guidelines and restric- 
tions on the draft policy, but gave to the 
executive branch theprerogatlveloadmlnls- 
ter those guidelines as It sow best; the 
administrative policies the executive set, in 
the office of Selective Service director Lewis 
Hershey, are not reviewed by Congress. 
The draft is administered locally, by men 
chosen by Ihe President (supposedly on a 
basis of communal representation, but con- 
sisting largely of volunteering businessmen, 
retired military, etc,), thus making even dis- 
regard of the national policy rather easy 
where men are Ill-informed of their rights 
under the law (and that Is everyplace). 
Inconsistencies from board to board mean, 
for example, lhat while one man may be 
able to serve In a civilian capacity (as a 
conscientious objector) for two years to ful- 
fill his legal obligations, a person with iden- 
tical beliefs from another area may have to 
spend two to five years in jail, and lose 
many of his civil rights for life. Men who 
are concerned with carrying out the most 
efficient mobilization of manpower-particu- 
larly ex-mllltary men like General Hershey 
and much of his staff, most of the State Direc- 
tors, and probably many local board mem- 
bers (the draft law, fortunately, forbids men 
m the military from holding Selective 
Service office (-direct the fates of every man 
u.tion, none of whom hove anything 
i to say about thai process ond oboul 
l nature ot that mobilization, 

Into this breach in democracy cornet Uber 
at reformer Sol Tax, professor of anthropo- 
logy at the University of Chicago. To moke 
the draft more democratic {that is one of the 
objectives of the conference, and the motive 
that supposedly grew out of the concerns ol 
S.A.R."), Mr, Tax has invited informed people 
ill over the notion, ond the members 
of the President's Committee to consider new 
draft policies, to the Center for Continuing 
Education for fourdays. There, behind closed 
doors, the "professionals," the manpower 
mobilization experts of varying political per- 
suasions, will probably decide the scope of 
the new draft policies (the current draft low 
expires in June). There, experts and faculty 
and students-all chosen for their expertise, 
so that they can respect one another ond 
try to change one anothers' minds and 
came to a rational, academically sound, 
apolitical conclusion-will contemplate one 
anothers' views in political Isolation. But 
note: who has chosen these people? They 
are less representative of the young men 
of this nation, of all of the people of this 
nation, than the Congress and the current 
Selective Service System! They are experts, 
chosen for Intellectuality because they know 
facts and figures about manpower; they ore 
not chosen politically, because to choose 
men with relevant critiques, to choose men 
who believe things about the legitimacy of 
the draft, would make It harder lor this elite 
to discuss feasibilities, econonomles, bureau- 
cracies, palliatives. 

The conference will "be scholarly, not poli- 
tical,* said Mr. Tax, but will be discussing an 
incredibly central political Issue. The draft 
is the source of human materiel! lor an 

levolentforelgiii 
and the means of ideological indoctrination 
-not necessarily conicious-ot most of the 
men In this country: the draft by Its very 
existence, In ony form, announces Ihe sub- 
servience af our lives to the tactical, meehan 
leal decisions mode in Washington about 
the welfare af the military state. And men 
wilt come here to consldei 
mechanically, how best to continue this 

....in with minimal negative p 
effects: how to avoid anti-draft dem ' 
tlons without eliminating the <'■<■■■ 
chosen men may come together for those 
decisions faculty chosen by Mi lax, students 
■ 

versify admin! " 

-ion to 
open II to all comet ■"- the tree dt« 

m Ithout political content, is meaning - 



less and even seditious. 

The sycophancy of such a gathering of the 
elite Is clear and frightening; perhaps even 
more so Is the fact lhatltwillbe represented 
as a step in deomcratliation. S.A.R.'s deci- 
sion to boycott the conference Is a wises one 
But thot Is not enough; that will not make It 
less harmful. We students hove a right, and 
even a duty, to be heard, politically, at that 
conference, and the entire format of the 
conference should be changed to allow all 
comers to discuss the political nature of the 
draff. Perhaps, then, Mr. Tax can talk of 
having performed a service to democracy. 

* Students Against the Rank, a "single-issue* 
group, started by SDS last Spring at the 
Unlversl ty of Chicago, 



|sjF by Michael Klonsky 

San Fernondo Valley Stat 

The serene quietude ol middle class sub- 
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■ 
student peace o*e < 

n. >,,,„-, .l(._-|lintv. ■,... h ti- li. ■.■ I-.,.-.,- (von 

lonvio and toioV. 

land of the San Fernando Valley, where 

thirteen students have been arrested in two 

weeks, 

The protests have been 
Fernando Valley State, SDS ond have been 
aimed at airmen stationed at Ihe S an Nuys 

All National ■ 

UCLA, LAC' 
Valley College have been 

■ ... 

to give the airmen their message, 

'vke par' 
in war," 
On Nc". i "■'.- Igl 

ll 
i, . . i 
to enii'i and denied a meeting wlthGenei i 
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Planning for 

MID-ATLANTIC SDS 



NOVEMBER 18, 1966 NEW L£F 



■ ■in, lee W«bb 
■?-v, Nancy Boncroft 

st meeting of the Mid-Atlantic orea 
■ oup was convened at M :30 A.M. on 
October 23, 1966, by Lee Webb, who spoke 
briefly on me background and purpose ol 
the meeting, lee pointed out that in the last 
months there has been tremendous growth 
in SDS and SDS-related (e.g., SSOC) chap- 
ters in fht area from North Carolina to 
Pennsylvania-buf that little has been done 
to facilitate communication between chap- 
ters In all or parti of this area. He stressed 
the need, expressed before today's meeting 
by people from the chapters of the area, to 
have us help each other involve our chapter 
people in SDS as a national organization. 
That is, mere is a felt need for people to get 
involved in the political and organizational 
questions facing SDS in 1966. Lee expressed 
the opinion that SDS in the lost couple of 
years has become intellectually/politically 
weaker than need be; and that we should 
avoid settling for being "the largest student 
organization on the left (they used to publish 
a lot of pamphlets)." He raised the question, 
shared by many if not all those present, of 
whether we want, instead, to regain some- 
thing of SDS's former reputation as an intel- 
lectually powerful group of activists-and, in 
particular, whether the mid-Atlantic area 
might not want to make internal education 
a reality within ondamong its many chapters. 
He noted that in the early 60's, SDS had to 
aim its analysis at the need for multi-issue 
political thinking but that now, this attitude 
can be fairly well token (or granted. (Even 
people working full-time on Vietnam or 
block power issues, for wample, understand 
what they ore doing in the context of the 
multi-issue analysis of American politics.) 
The task now before us, he suggested, is to 
work on the problem of what kind of multl- 

Iwue politics it rolovon) and radical In 
America today . . , including the questions: 
who is to be the constituency (or organizing 
in any given area; where does the distinc- 
tion batw**n falnrV. » _v.i._ ....... 

*. — ,., , j„ „» wont to help start an adult 

orgonliation or port of SDS; should SDS be- 
come an umbrella-type organization with 
students as only one of various insurgent 
sections; and so forth. 

Lee concluded his remarks by summarizing 
the purpose of today's meeting as three-fold: 
to get people acquainted who will want to 
exchange resources and ideas; to plan for 
an educational conference to be held in 
December; to talk obout the possibility of 
setting up some regular channels for com- 
munication and co-ordination within the 
mid-Artanttc area of SDS. 

PUNS FOR THE FUTURE -DECEMBER 
CONFERENCE 

Through much discussion, the meeting 
made a number of decisions, particularly 
about a December Educational Conference 
for the Middle Atlantic SDS chapters and 
members. 



The decisions arrived at are as follows: 
(I) A large and well-planned Educational 
Conference will be held between December 
3-5 for chapters and members in the Middle 
Atlantic area. The conference will begin on 
Friday evening, continue all day Saturday, 
and end Sunday evening. The three major 
subjects of the conference (around which 
speakers, panels, and workshops will be 
structured) ore (a) The Dynamics of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, (b) The American Econo- 
my: Power and Poverty, and (c) "New Poli- 
tics "What directions? Our meeting 
continually restated its desire to have a con- 
ference that was well-planned, had new in- 
formation and analysis, and would hove a 
solid educational effect on the SDS chapters 
involved. 



(2) Working papers (perhaps IS pages In 
total) will be selected by the Arrangements 
Committee, duplicated and sent out to all 
chapters, chapter contacts, SSOC chapters 
and others in our area by November 15. 
The working paper's purpose is to raise most 
of the Issues of the Educational Conference 
prior to the Conference to encourage indivi- 
dual readings, discussion, and chapter 
educational program in preparation for the 
conference. 

(3) All chapters are being encouraged to set 
up educational meetings, with speakers 
panels, or discussions, on the subjects of 
the conference to prepare for the conference. 
To facilitate this, the Arrangements Commit- 
tee will send out in a couple of week's a list 
of books, pamphlets, and speakers thotmight 
be helpful In planning the educational meet- 
ings 

(4) The site of the conference will be the 
Washington DC area. The exact locational 
and facilities will be announced in a later 
moiling. 



(5) A transportation svbsi 
conference participants v 
distances, I.e., North Cai 
Pennsylvania 



. 'or 
•ern 



(6) The Arrangements Committee will be 
sending out another mailing in two weeks 
with the specific conference site, housing, 
arrangements, agenda, and oil other par- 
ticulars of the conference. 



(7) An Arrangements Committee wqj set up 
to make all the preparations for the confer- 
ence. Its members ore Nancy Bancroft (Sec- 
retary), Marilyn McNobb (FCNL), Mark 
Steiner (U. of Md. SDS), Sue Thrasher (SSOC), 
Jo Blum (DC at targe), Roslyn Gabrielski 
(A. U. SDS) Don Batchelder (Bait. SDS), Tom 
Hart (GW SDS), and Dave Garnet (Wilson 
High SDS). 



WINNING FRIENDS 

\n PIKEVILLE 




Magistrates (from left) Bentley Newsom, Justice and Prater were locked in * 
cell by frowning turnkey Harold Simpson 



Pikeville, Ky. 

Cash is hard to come by in this mountain 
:nd Taylor Justice would rather 
serve time in jail than loosen the town- 
folks' purse strings. 

! won't 'ike the jail much," Justice said after 
nine days in the lockup, "but I'll stay here 
for the next three years before I'll tax the 
little man." So will three others. 

C oi eight moftittral+M who 
FhscaJ Court for Pike county, a 
d mining oreo in Eastern Kentucky 
the Appalachian mountoin range. 

BUDGET 



He and magistrates Darwin Newsome, Fos- 
ter Bently and Burbridge Prater have been 
jailed since October 25 on a contempt of 
court charge for refusing to approve a county 
school budget. 



"We feel it is just too much of a burden 
on the taxpayer," Justice said. "They're putting 
too much on the little man," 

The four magistrates contend the budgetwill 
result in a 20 percent increase in individual 
taxes while exempting public service corpora- 
tions. 

Under Kentucky law magistrates must ap- 
prove school budgets if they are found to 



SENTENCE 

Justice, Newsone, Bently and Prater ig- 
nored the court and on October 25 were 
each sentenced to three years and two months 
in jail by special Judge W. D Sparks. 

Since then, they havebecomeheroestorhe 
residents of this rugges mountain country, to 
the dismay oi the tour magistrates who 'rt 
iused lo lULi&ii^ ixLinuiAM^M-aal*nL*m* 
*of*d for eh*, budget. 

They have had the run of me jail. A loco* 
resrouranf and sympathetic citizens serve 
them hot meols - yesterday they hod bocon. 
eggs, gravy, apples, coffee, milk, toast and 
butter for breakfast, meat loaf and mashed 
potatoes for lunch. 

FUNCTIONS 
And jailer Grover Adla'ns has permitted 
mem to carry out some of their onSaol func- 
tions, complete with telephone privileges 
"Adkins is a right good fellow," soys Justice. 
"And 98 per cent of the people ore behind us. 
We have visitors from daylight to dark." 
In a typical display of mountain determina- 
tion, the four magistrates have vowed to sit it 
out for the duration. 

The end may have come into sight yester- 
day when suit was filed in United States 
District Court at Lexington asking release of 
the magistrates on grounds they were being 
deprived of their constitutional rights and 



be justifiable. The Kentucky Court of Appeals being asked to violate their oaths of office 

examined the document and approved If. and the State constitution 



FRELIMO 



by Bill and Ruth Minter 



Most of you realize that Southern Attica 

us the lost stronghold of white coml- 

■ i'tr-Mion in Africa. You have 

teard al South Africa, and the 

■ state organ' 

udo" .; lines. Vou have heard 

le settlers In Rhodeilo 

■ 

. now of Soull "ice of 

i South 

j may remember the 

kjo of the savage r«- 

revolts 

Iwgeet " 



But il is unlikely you hove heard much 
recently of the continuing struggle by Af- 
ricans against the Portuguese In "Portu- 
guese" Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique. 
Il persists and has small successes but sel- 
dom makes the headlines with something 
spectacular. 



The Portuguese are proud thai they were 
among the pioneers of European contact 
with the rest of the world. In both West 
> 1 Africa they wore actively Involved 
In exploration and trade. The motor i 
dlty over the centuries was slaves, a 
thl* trade the Portuguese played a large 

■ 
vanned trading notions. By the end 
;9th century, however, when the in. ; . 
revolution hod mode slavery obsoki 
lugul was among the underdeveloped coun- 



tries within Europe, and in the di \ 
Africa among the Imperial powers, was 
only able to keep three territories- the small 
"Portuguese" Gulna, Angola [on the west 
side of southern Africa), ond Mozambique 
(on the east side of southern Africa] 
Portugol claims these territories to be legal 
ly a part of Portugal, rather than colonies, 
and regards any moves toward indepen- 
dence as treason. 

Mozambique is themoatheavily popi 
(7 million), and second largest, in Or* 
000 sq miles) of Portugal's colonies. The 
existing territory was conquered by Portu- 
gal, and recognised by other European pow- 
ers, in Ihe last decode of the 19th century. 
It Is governed From Porlujol by the same 
-olazar) that has ruled 
there since 1926, and wham- | 

nkm to Faidtm, In Moaatnblque ihell the 
whit* Portuguese settlers ore a privileged 
class despite Portugal's declarations that 
11 hos a unique germ i multi- 

otietle*. Portuguese pi 
Independence Is unthinkable The lew peoce- 
: *ts that the Afi 

thai the indepenuV . 



the rest of Africa might point the woy for 
them also, have been efficiently suppressed 
by PIDE, the Portuguese secret police. 

The economic philosophy of the Portu- 
guese in Africa assumes that the African i s 
I jnd must be forced towork, 
Thus, a series ot labor codes hove mode 
uiuiRlpl ...nsioWshesub- 

tce farming that i* the employment of 
most Africans to be unemployment. The 
result has been o system of forced labtx. 
more or less disguised. l>y which Africans 
compelled to work 'cm- the state, fo- 
private European employers, or to mines 
■r Rhodesia InsouSh '■■ 

I more than 150.000 
Moionil-". 
of Moiombique the n « «r» 

ment Moaomb . 

. "g* for port lv 
jl toreoc* Ma/gu*- 
os the p.- 1 

■ 
■ 
ferable, ond Maiomh 
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frelimo our MAN on the DRAFT 
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